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“Peace 


“If you want peace, prepare for peace. Believe in peace, sacrifice 
for peace, Enshrine it among the noblest ideals of life. Give it a. 
place alongside honor, integrity, truth. Cultivate a passion for it. 
Dwell on its beauties, worship at its shrine, sacrifice on its altar, and 
it will come and abide. It may come sooner than - ‘hink. Senti- 
ment is stronger than armies. Witchcraft, a heri Ti a ages, 
was completely stamped out in a single decade owiug -. ~ cnange 
in human sentiment. With the death of Hamilton, duelling was 
given its deathblow by the sudden precipitation of sentiment which 
had long been uneasy but inert. So too with this growing and wide- 
spread sentiment for world peace. The elements seem to be all in 
the crucible. Perhaps all that is needed is a little more heat, a little 
more ardor and enthusiasm, to cause the precipitation of the senti- 
ment that will usher in this greatest of blessings for mankind. God 
grant it—THE PEACE WE WANT: 


Not an idle dream, but an energizing reality. 
Not mere cessation from strife, but ardent, courageous fellowship. 
Not negative, anemic, passive, but positive, vital, passionate. 
Not based on policy and selfishness, but the fruit of conviction and 
service. 

Not bought at any price, but won at heavy cost. 
Not the submission of the weak, but the bestowal of the strong. 
Not just conserving moral values, but achieving spiritual victories. 
Not the peace of man, but the peace of God.” 

George Ashton Oldham 
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President’s Column 


One ventures to make some comments on 
a recent decision by chapter groups of the fra- 
ternity in regard to the date to be used on the 
official seal. It may be remembered by our 
members that the date formerly used was that 
of incorporation, 1919. When the fraternity 
became a voluntary association this date 
seemed inappropriate, and two other impor- 
tant dates in our early history were given con- 
sideration, namely 1917, the date of organi- 
zation as a national group, and 1910, the date 
of the founding of our earliest member Al- 
pha, known even then as Pi Lambda Theta. 
At the Biennial Council last August the sub- 
ject was thoroughly discussed, and that official 
body voted to favor the earlier date. The 
question was deemed so important, however, 
that it was thought best to refer it to chapter 
groups for further deliberation and final de- 
cision. A committee was accordingly selected 
which transmitted these facts to chapter offi- 
cers and asked for the preference of their 
groups. Now that returns are in from all 
but one or two chapters it is possible to an- 
nounce that a decision has been registered in 
favor of the earlier date, and accordingly the 
seal will bear the legend “Founded 1910” 
upon it. 

The choice of the date of the founding 
of the oldest chapter has been given the pref- 
erence by a substantial majority of chapters. 
This procedure is rather common in frater- 
nity circles, we are told. Within our own 
group the difference of opinion seemed to rest 
chiefly upon the interpretation of the terms 
“founded” and “organized.” As this writer 
sees it, the term “organized” appears to carry 
the idea of several groups joining forces to 
make common cause, while “founded” seems 
to go back to earliest beginnings. The fact 
that an earlier Council voted to accept 1917 
as the date of founding has evidently not 
weighed heavily upon chapter groups in 1931 
in making their decision. It must be ad- 
mitted that early action cannot be altogether 
binding upon later groups, and properly so, 
for there could be no development nor modi- 
fication if decisions were binding throughout 
the whole subsequent existence of an organi- 
zation. One recognizes that any organiza- 
tion is bound by the facts, of course, and that 
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it may not, by sheer force of the majority, de- 
cree something not in accord with fact. The 
matter in this case has been rather that of in- 
terpreting what constitutes our actual begin- 
nings, and thus which of two possible dates 
in the early history of Pi Lambda Theta should 
be given most conspicuous place. 

A decision has been reached after a consid- 
erable period of time. It happens to be in ac- 
cord with the majority vote of members of the 
most recent Biennial Council. It is therefore 
confidently expected that members of the fra- 
ternity, whatever their personal preferences or 
views on the question, will acquiesce whole- 
heartedly and will prove themselves true mem- 
bers of an association in which the will of the 


majority prevails. 
G. K. B. 





Can you sing the Pi Limbda Theta Song 
of Service without looking at words or 
notes? Let us set ourselves this goal for 
the present year. Every chapter should 
have a supply of copies of both words and 
music and make regular use of them. Pi 
chapter has made mimeographed copies which 
are for sale at ten cents. Apply to the 
president. 
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Mid-Winter Banquet Planned 


Plans Already Under Way for Pi Lambda Theta Dinner During National Education Asso- 
ciation Meeting in Washington in February; Members Living in Capitol Are Making 
Arrangements; Early Reservations Urged. 


Pi Lambda Thetans attending the Superin- 
tendent’s section of N. E. A. in Washington 
in February will be glad to know that a get- 
together banquet has been aranged for the 
evening of February 23 at the Dodge Hotel. 
Members of the fraternity living in Washing- 
ton are making the arrangements, under the 
leadership of Rowena Schmidt Carpenter. Chi 
Chapter in Baltimore will join the Washing- 
ton group in acting as hostesses at the banquet. 

The Dodge has made an especially attrac- 
tive price of $2.25 for a very delightful menu, 
on the basis of 100 or more reservations. Last 
year in Detroit 93 attended the banquet. With 
active chapters in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and the many official delegates expected from 
more distant chapters, we hope the attendance 
will be much larger this year. Arrangements 
with the hotel wil be facilitated if you who are 
coming will mail your check in advance to 
Dr. Jessie Ferguson, American University, 
Washington, D. C. Failing to do that, you 
may get in touch with Jessie Ferguson or with 
some other member of the committee as soon 
as you can after reaching Washington, at least 
by Tuesday noon if possible. 

Each member of the committee is in the 


telephone book under her home address, in 
case you arrive on Sunday. During official 
hours on Monday or Tuesday, we can be 
reached at our respective offices, unless we are 
trying to look you up at the meetings. So far, 
the committee is four strong. By the night 
of the banquet the other dozen of us in Wash- 
ington and Chi Chapter from Baltimore will 
be rallied together to welcome you. 

The Dodge Hotel is on E Street, near the 
Union Station. The time is 6:15, Tuesday, 
February 23. The price, $2.25. Try to be 
prompt so there will be a chance to visit before 
leaving for the evening session. Dress up as 
much or as little as you like. Remember to 
send your check to Jessie Ferguson ahead of 
time, if possible. 

Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Chairman. 

Edna P. Amidon, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

Dr. Helen M. Strong, Geographer, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Jessie M. Ferguson, Department of 
Education, American University. 





Future of Fraternity Forecast 


Xi Chapter celebrated Founder’s Day with 
a banquet at which the key-note was Pi Lamb- 
da Theta—Past, Present, and Future. The 
prophecy for the future is published herewith. 

Pi Lambda Theta’s Founders Day 1961, 
brings us once again the renewal of our fra- 
ternity’s early inspiration, the rekindling of 
our enthusiasm, the historical review of past 
ambitions, achievements and triumphs, the out- 
lining of new plans, the setting up of higher 
standards. 4 

Thirty years ago tonight a group of Mich- 
igan women banqueted in this very room. 


Their aims and ours have ever been pointed 
toward the same goal and yet their work was 
carried on under conditions so different from 
those which confront us today that it is diffi- 
cult for us to see how they were able to ac- 
complish so much, to work, to progress, to 
make worth while contributions in the field of 
education. Theirs was a world which moved 
slowly, the mode of life, the means of com- 
munication were most impractical. It was the 
custom for lecturers to make long unpleasant 
journeys to appear in person before their 
audiences. Printing of news in papers and 
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books was still common although the radio 
was coming into use. Hours, often days and 
weeks elapsed before an important event was 
common knowledge. The 1931 presidential 
report of Pi Lambda Theta Biennial Council 
held in August did not reach individual mem- 
bers until October of that year. Delegates 
who attended that meeting were days enroute. 
Our delegates to Berlin this year arrived at 
their destination two hours and forty minutes 
after the take-off from New York. Our bi- 
ennium proceedings came by radio, television 
to all of us who could tune in. Delayed re- 
ceiving apparatus makes the record of these 
proceedings available at any time. We no 
longer have any need for the laborious re- 
porting and publishing which occupied so much 
of the time of our women of years ago. 

Can we even begin to comprehend the lim- 
itations under which these early pioneers work- 
ed? Custom demanded that they spend an 
endless amount of time on such trivial matters 
as food and dress. Our meal tonight was pre- 
pared and served in fifteen minutes. Their 
banquet of 1931 called for a startling ex- 
penditure of money, five hours of preparation 
and a corp of trained servants. Dress was 
extravagant, and intricate. It is said that 
women sometimes were burdened with as 
many as seven separate articles of wearing 
apparel. This traditional standard of living 
caused much financial distress so that our 
fraternity rendered a worth while service 
through its fund for scholarships and awards. 
The economic organization of the country was 
such that many able women actually found 
themselves in need of money. ‘Today we are 
far removed from such a state of affairs. 

Pi Lambda Thetans, some of our own 
chapter here, have led the way to a better so- 
cial organization. ‘They have pointed the way 
to economical use of time and energy, they 
have simplified the mechanics of routine liv- 
ing and have demonstrated the practicability 
of allotting time for leisure and recreation 
undreamed of by wonjen of thirty years ago. 
All this has served to intensify the magnitude 
of the progressional energy which has dis- 
tinguished our Pi Lamba Thetans everywhere. 

Our predecessors, handicapped as they were 
in a slow-moving, tradition-bound world, have 
handed down to us splendid records of achieve- 


ments in the U.S. For the future let us aim 
for international achievements, ever keeping 
before us this message from our sister Pi 
Lambda Thetan, U. S. Secretary of Education 
in Washington, “It is our obligation today to 
examine into the international affairs and 
functions of our fraternity, to ascertain the 
extent to which they are keeping pace with 
our ever expanding ideals of a real world 
understanding through education.” 





Influence of Women 


In World Discussed 


Have you read 4 Word to Women by 
Albert J. Nock in the November Atlantic? 
It may come as a surprise in connection with 
woman’s long struggle flor a fair “place 
in the sun” to be told that women now ac- 
tually control half our national wealth and 
the tendency is toward an increased rather 
than a lowered proportion. Discussing this 
in relation to the actual effect upon civiliza- 
tion, he believes women have more ability 
and more interest in making the world bet- 
ter than have men. He thinks men are bet- 
ter at creating the apparatus of civilization 
than they are at using it for civilizing pur- 
poses. He seems to believe that women have 
proved that they can do what men do in 
many fields but that they have still unused 
powers which can be used to accomplish a 
better type of civilization than men can create. 
He says: 

“Society cannot be civilized through 
women’s attainment of the ends that fem- 
inism has hitherto set before them. It can 
be civilized by giving an intelligent direction 
to the interest and the purchasing power of 
women.” 

Here’s a challenge and a field for research. 











OVER THE TEACUPS 


“A penny for my thoughts!” Your offer 
is too high, but your cheering cup does awaken 
memories. I was thinking of a retiring col- 
lege president bidding adieu. to his alumni and 
says—‘Perhaps in these past ten years there 
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may have been unpleasant things said or done; 
but, if so, I can’t remember them now. I 
can think only of the happy times we have 
had together.” 

And, thinking of that talk and his emphasis 
on the idea that it is the good that really lives, 
I was wondering if we emphasize the gentler 
side of life as we should, or if sometimes we 
glory in being “hard-boiled.” I’m wondering 
if we always remember how necessary it is to 
put a student at his ease if we expect him to 
do his best, and how impossible it is to get 
anything like free expression or to develop 
the creative impulse if the pupil is all shriveled 
up in a knot of fear of harsh criticism. 

I can’t help contrasting that college presi- 
dent’s words with some comments made by 
students concerning instructors and adminis- 
trators—some of which were overheard, some 
were given in confidence and others were in 
the nature of explosions—and were of this 
fashion. 

“Oh! must I go to her—she freezes me.” 
“T’m scared to death whenever I try to talk 
to him”—-“She always makes me feel so in- 
significant”’—‘She dominates so completely 
and won’t be crossed; if she said black was 
white I’d meekly agree.” —But that’s the dark 
side of the picture and it is cheering, like your 
tea, to hear of some others who “always stif- 
fen my courage and make me think I can 
accomplish something”—and—“She always 
helps you find a way out no matter what a 
tangle you take to her’—‘‘Even when she 
reproves you for your shortcomings you know 
she wants to help you and you promise your- 
self not to disappoint her.” 

As I look back over the years, the times 
Id like to forget—but there, don’t let me get 
started on past history, or no telling how long 
I'd run on. No, not another cup. Don’t 
tempt me. 





Mrs. Susan Dorsey Speaks 

At the Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast held 
in Los Angeles during the N. E. A. Con- 
vention under the auspices of Sigma, Alpha 
Delta and So. California Alumnae Chapters, 
the chief speaker was Mrs. Susan Dorsey, 
whom Pi Lambda Theta is proud to claim as 
an honorary member. rs. Dorsey served 
a long and notable period as Superintendent 
of Los Angeles Public Schools. She was the 


first recipient of the Ella Flagg Young Medal 
referred to in her address, which calls to our 
attention many bits of the educational history 
of women all too often overlooked and from 
which all of us have received benefit. 





National Secretary at Harvard 

Miss Luvicy M. Hill, our National Cor- 
responding Secretary, has a leave of absence 
this year as Chairman of the Department 
of Commercial Arts in the University of 
Nebraska and is pursuing work toward a 
doctorate in education at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Hiss Hill was granted a scholarship 
from Harvard and is specializing in the fields 
of commercial education and vocation guid- 
ance. She reports that so far she has found 
no fellow members of Pi Lambda Theta 
studying at Harvard this year. Miss Hill 
gives her address as 206 Waverley Avenue, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 





Chapters Report More Promptly 

Special attention is called to the fact that this 
year chapters have been more prompt in send- 
ing in their programs. These show more than 
the usual care in form and artistic appearance 
as well as in their content. Chapters early 
began business and professional meetings, and 
scattered through the year’s work there is a 
stimulating amount of social activity. It seems 
especially fitting that we remember during 
these months of stress financially that we are 
entitled to some merry-making along with our 
economies and our thoughtfulness of others. 





E] Paso School Renamed 
The name of the El] Paso School for Girls 
is to be hereafter the Radford School for 
Girls in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Radford of 
Webster Groves, Missouri, who have made a 
liberal endowment for its financial future. 
Dr. Lucinda de Leftwich Templin (Alpha) 


continues as principal of the school. 





Teaching in China 

Mary Lamberton, Sigma Chapter, has gone 
to China for an indefinite time to teach Eng- 
lish to Chinese students in St. John’s College, 
Shanghai. She has taught one term in St. 
John’s University. Her sister is secretary of 
the Medical School there; so the sisters are 
again together after some years of separation. 
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A Study of Prejudice 


Alpha Gamma Chapter at Boston University Reports on Research Problem 


Outline 


I. Introduction—Preface. 

A. Inspirations leading to the study. 
B. Need for the study. 

C. Outgrowth of the study. 


II. Presentation of the results of the investi- 


gation. 
A. The nature and development of prej- 
udices. 
1, The sociological background of prej- 
udice. 


2. The psychology of prejudice. 
B. Racial prejudice. 
. Defining racial prejudice. 
. Evidences of race prejudice. 
. Causes of race prejudice. 
. Studies in the field of racial prejudice. 
. Agencies for the elimination of racial 
prejudice. 

C. Religious prejudice. 

1. Evidences of religious prejudice. 

2. Causes of religious prejudice. 

3. Studies in the field of religious preju- 
dice. 

4. Agencies for the elimination of re- 
ligious prejudice. 

D. National prejudice. 

1. Causes of national prejudice. 

2. Evidences and studies in the field of 
national prejudice. 

3. War as an expression of international 
prejudice. 

4. Agencies for the elimination of na- 
tional prejudice. 

E. The role of the school. 

1. Wherein the school has failed to 
eliminate prejudices. 

2. Wherein the school has succeeded. 

3. What more the school can do. 

Note: The research covers two hundred 
ten typewritten pages, therefore it is possible 
to give but extracts from it, taken in the 
form of chapter summaries. 


Preface 


The vital importance of the study of pre- 
judice is self-evident, for scarcely an issue 
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arises either in public or private life which 
does not have back of it some phase of intol- 
erance. Again and again in the preparation 
of this work ignorance was found to be the 
greatest cause of intolerance, and the school 
the most powerful agency for its elimina- 
tion. This matter of educating for tolerance 
is considered by many, one of the most vexing 
and significant problems that faces educators 
today. It is amazing to note, however, that 
up to the present time the schools of education 
and teachers’ colleges have done compara- 
tively little about it. A great deal is being 
said about the social studies and the oppor- 
tunities therein of furthering the cause of 
human understanding, but all too often these 
newer methods of teaching are apt to be but 
skin-deep procedures due in the main to the 
fact that many teachers have not yet them- 
selves become enlightened individuals. 


PART I 
Chapter I 
The Sociological Background of Prejudice 

The desire to exist was the fundamental 
idea of primitive society. The tribe lived 
by itself and for itself, distrusting those whom 
it did not know, and fearing changes within 
its own group that might make survival more 
precarious. Therefore the tribe, by immediate 
punishment of those who deviated from recog- 
nized forms of behavior, made certain that 
nothing should alter its established forms of 
society. 

By a clever system of “taboo” the savage 
was able to enforce the overwhelming num- 
ber of verbal laws passed on from one genera- 
tion to another. Certain persons or inanimate 
objects were not to be touched or discussed 
under pain of death. 

Babylon and Egypt used taboo in the form 
of negative rules of conduct which were sim- 
ilar to the six “thou-shalt-nots” of the Ten 
Commandments. There seems to be no in- 
dication that either kings or priests were will- 
ing to allow freedom of action or mind. The 
Greeks could not afford to keep within their 
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city any who dared to murmur against the 
fundamentals of government. The Romans 
were forced to persecute those who violated 
age-old customs. The Church required ab- 
solute obedience and tolerated no deviation 
from its doctrines. Even the participants in 
the Reformation fell into the error of just 
such intolerance as stimulated their reform. 
Chapter IT 
The Psychology of Prejudice 

There are several types of prejudice, but 
fundamentally they resemble one another, for 
although each may have a slightly different 
basis, they have a common reaction, arousing 
in us practically the same emotional feeling 
not based on rational considerations. So, dis- 
cussing prejudice as one unit, in general we 
must consider: Of what do prejudices con- 
sist? What are the source-origins? How 
do they affect our personal and social lives? 
Are they constant or controllable? 

Because our actions, the reception and in- 
terpretation or facts, our friendships and en- 
‘mities, happiness and unhappiness, and the 
unification of the various groups to which 
we belong are controlled to a large extent 
by our feelings, they demand and merit con- 
sideration not only as to origin but also as to 
means of modification and use. These feel- 
ings or emotionalized attitudes may there- 
fore be considered as all-important factors in 
determining many aspects of our lives. Pre- 
judice, as an example of an emotionalized 
attitude which incites to an habitual action in 
response to a given stimulus, illustrates effec- 
tively all of the points mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Prejudices result in, or affect 
in some way, our actions and thoughts. In- 
stinctive attitudes do not conform to what we 
normally regard as our opinions. But should 
not reason and intellect have control over 
our actions and opinions in such a way as 
to make negligible the influence of prejudices? 
It seems that the only possible answer to this 
is in the affirmative. 

Where do we get our prejudices? We are 
not born with biased opinions. Nature does 


not plant emotional convictions in us. It is 
necessary to know the sources if we are to 
do anything toward breaking down or pre- 
venting undesirable or uhwarranted preju- 
dices, and modifying them toward desired ends. 
Social inheritance may be a cause-source of 


some emotional attitudes but in respect at least 
to prejudice probably environment causes have 
far more effect. 

PART II 

Chapter ITI 


What Is Meant by Racial Prejudice? 

Racial prejudice is for the most part the 
result of sheer ignorance and has no scientific 
or historical foundation. When reference is 
made to racial prejudice it is intended to mean 
a judgment made of a race as a result of 
adverse emotionalized attitudes and without 
due consideration of the facts involved. 

Quoting James Harvey Robinson—Ra- 
cial prejudice is a prime nuisance and often 
evoked for shameful purposes. In the unifica- 
tion of the world which is now going on it is 
perhaps the chief obstacle to amicable settle- 
ments and harmonious readjustments. To a 
historical student who has studied the whole 
course of human development it is obvious 
that we owe our present civilization to con- 
tributions made by persons of the most varied 
peoples through thousands of years.” 


Chapter IV. 
Evidences of Racial Prejudice 


Against the Negro 

A Pullman porter, named Griffin, was ar- 
rested, charged with stealing a pocketbook, 
but the charge was not substantiated and he 
was released. He thereupon brought suit 
against the white man who caused his arrest, 
and obtained a verdict for twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars in damages. The Supreme Court 
of New York reduced the damages to three 
hundred dollars. Upon an appeal by Griffin, 
the appellate division of the Supreme Court 
sustained the order reducing the damages. 
The following is a part of the opinion of 
Judge Drugo of the Supreme Court whose 
order was sustained: “You cannot say that 
he (Griffin) is just the same as a white man, 
when you come to say how much his name 
will suffer. He might suffer more, but after 
all, what are the probabilities? Is it likely 
that when a colored man is arrested and im- 
prisoned he feels as much shame as a white 
man of any circumstances might?” 
Against Nationalities Within the White Race 

Foreign born wage earners are often faced 
by obstacles due to prejudice, in their at- 
tempts to secure positions. Recently in a city 
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with many thousand Poles and Germans, a 
high-grade place of entertainment advertised 
for girl ushers. A Polish girl, graduate of a 
high school and of attractive appearance, ap- 
plied in person. “What is your name?” the 
manager asked. “Maria Wasilewska,” she 
replied. ‘The manager, when he heard the 
name remarked, “We do not employ Poles.” 
Three months later the same company again 
advertised for ushers. Maria again applied 
in person, but this time she gave her name 
as Mary Brown and was employed at once. 

One might go on indefinitely citing cases 
to prove that race prejudice is prevalent in 
America but it would seem that the above 
cases illustrate the ways in which racial an- 
tipathy manifests itself. 


Chapter V. 
Causes of Racial Prejudice 


A. In Childhood and Adolescence 


1. Attitudes 

Prejudice rests upon the formation of at- 
titudes and habits. These attitudes are fos- 
tered by differences in manner, voice, lan- 
guage, color of skin, and habits. 

(a) Attitudes in Childhood 

(1) Fear 

In the young child, fear is not only the 
most frequent emotional counterpart of race- 
awareness, but also the most vivid and most 
lasting of the reactions experienced in this 
connection. The fear may be within limits; 
It may only be certain types of contact that 
the child has been taught to avoid—just as 
he is taught not to put certain things into his 
mouth, 

(2) Combativeness 

One element traceable in many manifesta- 
tions of alleged cruelty is the impulse of small 
children to test out their strength. This 
impulse induces a boy to demonstrate his skill 
especially if he feels that he has more than 
an even chance of winning. Curiosity as to 
the limits of his powers makes him adven- 
turous; he measures his strength or his power 
of hurtful epithet against that of a stranger 
seemingly his equal or slightly his inferior. 
Where there is in the environment an ele- 
ment of aversion to the newcomer’s race or 
nationality or other group affiliation, the at- 
titude of combativeness towards him may be 


prolonged and, later, become rationalized into 
a conscious antagonism. 

(b) Attitudes in Adolescence 

The following attitudes, though they some- 
times arise quite early in childhood, more 
frequently are observed in children over ten 
years of age: condescension, rivalry, class con- 
sciousness, and fears—especially in girls. 

(2) Instinct vs. Environment in Race 

Prejudice 

Most authorities seem to agree and many 
of the cases cited by them would seem to 
prove that racial prejudices are not instinctive 
but acquired. 

(3) Effect of Personal Experience 

It is agreed by many observers that dif- 
ferent types of experiences influence the child’s 
mind differently. These experiences include 
continuous contact, observations, and cumula- 
tive discoveries. 

(4) Effect of Adult Attitudes 

It would seem from all the evidence found 
that the attitude of the adult is a more pow- 
erful influence in the learning of race atti- 
tudes than the personal experience of the 
child. 

(5) Segregation 

Lack of contact in itself may more fully 
impress upon the child the race attitudes of 
his elders than any positive saying or doing 
on their part; this is true of home, school, 
and community environment. 

B. Causes in Adults 

While children usually carry over their 
racial attitudes into manhood or womanhood, 
the prejudices of the adult can be attributed 
to economic, political, and such social phe- 
nomena as religion and morals, as well as 
race factors. 

Chapter VI. 

Studies in the Field of Racial Prejudice 

Within the last decade or two, the atten- 
tion of social scientists has been directed more 
and more to the subject of race prejudice. 
Some of the studies which have been made 
in an effort to get at the causes and the na- 
ture of race prejudices are summarized in this 
section. They include the work of the In- 
quiry, Bruno Lasker, “Occasional Papers from 
All Parts of the Country,” Emery S. Bo- 
gardus, Luther Fuller, Rev. Francis Gilligan, 
and types of tests of fairmindness undertaken 
by D. R. Hinckley and G. B. Watson. 
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Chapter VII 
Agencies for the Elimination of Racial 
Prejudices 

The hope for the state where racial antag- 
onisms will be less evident, lies with the child, 
whose habits and attitudes are not as firmly 
fixed and therefore more pliable than those 
of the adult. It is to the school, the home, 
the church, the clubs and organizations which 
deal most directly with children to which we 
must look for aid. Consciously and purpose- 
fully the school should undertake to develop 
better emotionalized attitudes. Parents have 
more opportunities for conditioning race at- 
titudes than has the school; by taking advan- 
tage of obvious occasions for imparting iee!- 
ings, by permitting the children to make their 
contacts, by themselves being hospitable to 
other races and groups. The Church can do 
a great deal to develop the idea of “loving 
your neighbor” by authorizing its teachers to 
implant notions of universal brotherhood in 
children, and by sharing all of its opportuni- 
ties with every class, race, or nationality. So- 
cial settlements, Y. M. C. A’s, Y. W. C. 
A’s, community centers, Campfire, Girl and 
Boy Scout organizations are other agencies 
whose main objective is to help in the forma- 
tion of social attitudes. 

There must be a re-education of popular 
attitudes towards the principle of social in- 
tegration; which means that the adult must 
be enlightened. Many agencies that often 
cause prejudice may be utilized as means of 
teaching understandings and tolerance, if they 
are properly directed. These agencies are the 
press, the radio, lectures, forums, the theatre, 
books, and clubs. 


PART III 
Chapter VIII 
Evidences of Religious Prejudice 

There have been religious prejudices from 
the earliest times; intolerance finds expres- 
sion in antagonism, strife, and spiritual persecu- 
tions, even among those bearing the common 
name of Christians. Indictments are brought 
against an entire sect for the actions of but 
an individual. 


Chapter IX 
Causes of Religious Prejudice 
Three causes given for religious prejudices 
are misunderstandings, ignorance, and self- 
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interest. Under ignorance is grouped those 
communities which have grown around one 
denomination and which have either excluded 
or lacked the opportunity for the leavening 
influence of other creeds. Under misunder- 
standings we might place those prejudices 
which arise through a failure to comprehend 
the significance of the customs of the various 
religions. Under self-interest may be grouped 
the evidences that show each sect insistent that 
its members receive the “plums” in all affairs 
which it controls. Then there are those na- 
tion-wide organizations from which the op- 
posite religious followers are excluded: The 
Orangemen, the Masons, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Ku Klux Klan. 
Chapter X 
Studies in the Field of Religious Prejudice 
Courageous spirits throughout the ages have 
dared to voice their pleas for more tolerant 
religions. ‘Today we find intellectual, toler- 
ant, capable people working through such or- 
ganizations as the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, the Inquiry, the Fair- 
field Conference, The Religious Education 
Association, The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the Harvard Seminar, 
The Calvert Round Table, and various col- 
legiate seminars to meliorate religious intol- 
erance. 
Chapter XI 
A gencies for the Elimination of Religious 
Prejudices 
Religious training and the teaching of tol- 
erance may have its place in the school cur- 
riculum; the Church has an opportunity to 
enlighten its people by employing leaders who 
are tall enough to see over their own creeds, 
by more adequate instruction in the prin- 
ciples of all faiths, and by utilizing the chances 
offered in the Vacation School for the teaching 
of tolerance; Community Clubs can easily 
study local prejudices; the radio has already 
done much to broaden our religious views; 
there remain the theatre, the library, and 
various forms of entertainment. ‘The elimina- 
tion of prejudice is a personal matter after all. 
We will have done much towards cultivating 
tolerance if we face reality, know the facts, 
study the Bible, develop a sense of humor and 
a sense of values, mind our own business, have 
a religion of Love—if any at all, be Ameri- 
cans, and lastly, be a friend. 
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PART IV 
Chapter XIT 
Causes of National Prejudice 
A national prejudice is a preconceived, un- 
reasonable opinion or bias about one’s nation 
or any other country or nation. The two 
main factors that produce these prejudices 
are: the method of teaching patriotism in our 
schools, and the lack of opportunity, initiative, 
or ability to acquire and use facts needed for a 
rational judgment of any given situation. Pa- 
triotism as taught now in many schools tends 
to prevent international good-will and co- 
operation. Lack of initiative to acquire 
knowledge confines one’s reactions to the emo- 
tional level. Quite frequently it is difficult 
to get at the truths of a situation because of 
propaganda and misinterpretations. Also ap- 
parent inertia of the thinking mechanism may 
be due o a lack of normal intelligence; these 
mentally retarded must be helped to develop 
tolerance. 
Chapter XIII 
Evidences and Studies in the Field of 
National Prejudices 
Nations are afflicted with national egotism. 
We find evidences of strong national pre- 
judices in the business world, in politics, in the 
press, in text books, in magazines, and in 
teaching. National prejudices are a result of 
unpleasant experiencees plus emotional reac- 
tions. The strength of such prejudices is de- 
termined to a great extent by the factor of 
environment; the jealousies existing in Europe 
are striking examples of this. 
Chapter XIV 
War as an Expression of International 
Prejudices 
Even in this day of disarmament confer- 
ences and peace pacts, there are those who 
cry aloud for more battleships and larger 
armies, Vengeance is still sought; for after 
all war never really settles the question in dis- 
pute. War is a state of mind in nations, 
Knowledge of its cost in human life and money 
are only too apparent to the modern genera- 
tion, yet a recognition of its futility is negli- 
gible. Steps towards the elimination of war 
have been taken, but judgment of the value 
of these lies in the fact that they were gestures 
in the right direction. These steps include the 
Pan-American Conference, the Hague Con- 
ference, Treaties, Arbitration, The World 


Court, The League of Nations, The Wash- 
ington Conference, and The General Pact 
for the Renunciation of War. 
Chapter XV 
4 gencies for the Elimination of National 
Prejudice 
Education is a primary force in making for 
international good-will. We must select ma- 
terials and methods which will teach people 
knowledge of other folk, for when they know, 
they can more easily understand. A program 
of guidance which begins early and continues 
throughout the formative period of the individ- 
ual may mitigate national prejudice. One of 
the most effective ways of building interna- 
tional friendships with smaller children is 
through children’s books which implant friend- 
ly feelings if properly used. School subjects 
should be utilized to build genuine world cit- 
izenship. Universities and colleges can make 
efforts for better understandings among na- 
tions through symposiums, debating clubs, and 
exchange of students. The International In- 
stitute of Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity is an experiment in better relationships. 
Personal contact is the most direct way of 
promoting international understanding! such 
organizations as the Junior Red Cross and the 
Boy Scouts offer excellent opportunities for 
this. The press and the movies may be util- 
ized to present to the public the truth regard- 
ing the manners, customs and life of other 
peoples. From May to September, 1930, the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
caried on an experiment in understanding at 
Oberammergau, Germany, in connection with 
the Passion Play. Briand’s plan of organiz- 
ing a United Federation of European nations 
would be of notable import in disgrading na- 
tional baises and prejudices. 
PART V 
Chapter XVI 
Wherein the School Has Failed to Eliminate 
Prejudices 
Critics tell us that the schools are quite as 
undemocratic as they were twenty years ago 
in regard to the question of raicial equality; 
evidences can still be found of the segregation 
of the Negro, the American Indian likewise; 
while each sect has been prone to establish 
schools for its members only. 
Teachers have been afraid to go too deeply 
into certain controversial questions because 
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they felt it dangerous to their position in the 
school system, or because they were unen- 
lightened individuals. A few states still have 
passed no laws preventing the expulsion of a 
person from public office for religious reasons. 
The existence of religious and racial preju- 
dices in Greek letter societies hinder the de- 
velopment of better relations. 
Chapter XVII 
Wherein the School Has Succeeded 
Of recent years the schools are earnestly 
attempting for the most part to educate for 
tolerance. With the Negro problem at hand 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
has been working for the past ten years on an 
International Movement in the South; this 
movement has enlisted the interest of many 
thousands of people. An experiment consist- 
ing of the presentation of a short course in 
race relations was undertaken in a certain 
institution. Various endowments have been 
given colleges for the establishment of courses 
in religious tolerance. Symposiums on religion 
have been held. Texts have been revised to 
include broader understandings. It must not 
be forgotten that this movement towards ed- 
ucating for tolerance is a omparatively new 
one, and what is now being done is only a 
suggestion of the possibilities which may be 
realized. 
Chapter XVIII 
What More the School Can Do 
Group studies making for racial and re- 
ligious equality, such as interracial clubs in 
universities, may achieve much in bringing 
about better conditions. We must create an 
attitude which is ready for the opening of 
all schools to all races. It should be the 
work of the school to build up the proper 
conditions to make for better emotionalized 
attitudes. Above all the teacher must be 
herself trained toward the right attitudes; 
she must be fair-minded, and ready to see 
the other side of every religious or racial 
problem. Extra-curricular activities must be 
made more entirely non-sectarian. The 
World Federation of Education Association 
proposed, at its meeting in Los Angeles in 
August, 1931, the formation of an interest- 
ing and noteworthy list of objectives: 
1. A practical program ‘of education in- 
cluding objectives, materials, and 


methods for the promotion of interna- 





tional understanding and co-operation 
that systems may properly include for 
the elementary school. 

2. A constructive program which may be 
reasonably carried on in the secondary 
school, calculated to produce interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 

3. A program of teacher training which 
normal schools and teacher colleges 
may carry out for the preparation of 
teachers for the new objective. 

4. A constructive program for the de- 
velopment of international understand- 
ing and good will which may reason- 
ably form a part of the work of in- 
struction of university rank. 

5. A field of activity for educational agen- 
cies allied to the school systems which 
will aid in preparing the children for 
future international co-operation. 

The pathway to tolerance is gradually be- 
coming a broad highway. ‘To further the 
work which has been so ably advanced, every 
opportunity should be seized upon to make 
for better attitudes among children and adults: 
in short we must live, think, and breathe tol- 
erance every day of our lives. 
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Overheard at a Banquet of the World 
Federation 


An Englishman found himself seated next 
to a Chinaman. Wishing to be cordial but 
conscious of his inability to address his neigh- 
bor in his native tongue he finally endeavored 
to show his friendly spirit by asking “Likee 
soup?” ‘The oriental nodded a smiling ap- 
proval but the conversation went no further. 
In a few minutes the oriental was called upon 
for a speech. He rose and delivered an im- 
pressive address in faultless English. As he 
sat down he turned to the Englishman and 
asked: “Likee speech?” 
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New Government Publications of Interest to 
Pi Lambda Theta Homemakers 

Low cost dietaries have been issued by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, in line with 
emergency conditions caused by the combina- 
tion of the drought and unemployment. You 
may be interested in cutting down on the 
food cost in your own family, or you may be 
called upon to help as a leader if your com- 
munity is trying to keep up the nutritional con- 
dition of those whose food money is very 
limited. Such leaflets as ““The Family’s Food 
at Low Cost,” “Adequate Diets for Families 
with Limited Incimes,” and “Emergency 
Low-Cost Food Supply Which Will Help Pre- 
vent Pellagra,” have been published for free 
distribution to help homemakers, nutritionists, 
and other social service leaders. The bureau 
has also been issuing for a number of months 
a Friday release to newspapers called the 
“Weekly Market Basket.” ‘This article feat- 
ures a very low cost menu and weekly market 
list for families living on a meagre food allow- 
ance; still it allows for proper nutrition. The 
Market Basket is distributed to about 6,000 
newspapers in various parts of the United 
States, and is doubtless available to you 
through one of them. 

The little green cook book containing a 
great many favorite radio recipes of the bureau 
has been revised and enlarged. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies of these recipes have been 
sent free on requst. The new edition, also 
free, is called Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, 
Revised. 

The latest two leaflets of the children’s 
clothing series are “Rompers” (U.S. D. A. 
Leaflet 79) and “Dresses for Little Girls” 
(U.S. D. A. Leaflet 80.) 

To meet the year around demand for re- 
liable and understandable information on the 
nutrition of children, the bureau has published 
another new pamphlet. It is Farmers’ Bulletin 
1674, “Food for Children.” Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter, a member of Alpha Chap- 
ter, is the senior author of this publication. 
Like the other bulletins mentioned, it is free 





for the asking. - For any of them send your 
request to the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. 





United States Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Home Economics 
Washington, D. C. 
Child-Feeding Charts 

A set of 8 Child-Feeding Charts prepared 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture is for sale 
for 25 cents a set from the Superintendent of 
Documents .of. the .Government . Printing 
Office. 

Attractive pictures of well-nourished chil- 
dren illustrate certain points in the formation 
of food habits and the effects of good nutrition. 
Each chart is 15 by 23 inches in size, and 
printed in black and white on heavy coated 


paper. The titles are: 
1. Happy, healthy, growing. 
2. Signs of good nutrition. 
3. The right start for the baby. 
4, Aids to good food habits. 
5. A good beginning in self-help. 
6. The same menu for all. 
7. Meals for the three-year-old. 


8. Foods for good nutrition. 

Individual charts can not be sold separately. 

Send order and money direct to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 





An Englishwoman Pleads Guilty 

On one of the very hottest of the hot days 
of the Denver Convention, one of the speakers 
at the World Federation was an English- 
woman who referred to the common charge 
that the English were slow to see the point 
of a joke. She admitted that it was indeed 
true, for said she, “We were advised concern- 
ing this convention that Denver had a delight- 
fully cool climate and I’ve now been here five 
days and I can’t see the point to the joke yet.” 
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NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Sigma, Alpha Delta, and Southern Cali- 
fornia Alumnae have announced a joint ses- 
sion, a breakfast in connection with the 
Southern California Education Association, 
December 17, at which the National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bixler, will be the honored guest. 
They extend an invitation to all members of 
Pi Lambda Theta who may be within con- 
venient distance of Los Angeles to join them. 
Call on one of the chapter presidents for 
further particulars. 





Alpha Gamma 

Following out the suggestions of last year’s 
study, the chapter is establishing a Forum 
open by invitation to all departments of Bos- 
ton University. The first Forum will be held 
early in December on the subject of “Na- 
tional Prejudice.” It is planned to have one 
speaker, after which groups for discussion will 
be placed under chairmen. Records are to 
be kept in an effort to determine the value 
of the findings and the Forum itself. 





Portland Alumnae 

Portland Alumnae have had several en- 
joyable meetings and have planned many 
others. The project adopted for the year’s 
work is a Behavior Clinic for a high school 
girl in whom we have become interested 
through one of our members who is a social 
worker. At one meeting we tock clothing 
which might be used for our “adopted girl” 
and at each meeting we shall have a report 
on her progress and a discussion of her 
welfare. 

November 2 we celebrated Founder’s Day 
with a banquet and had as our guest speaker, 
Dr. Beatrice Young, of Delta, and formerly 
national treasurer. 

November 14, several of us were fortunate 
enough to attend the Homecoming breakfast 
given by Kappa chapter in Eugene. 

Miss Gladys Sechler, of Theta, has been a 
guest at several of our meetings. 





Tota 


Miss Mary Prudence Thompson was in- 


itiated into Iota chapter last year. She re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Public School Music 
degree last June. Before leaving the univer- 
sity she composed the words and music of a 
new Pi Lambda Theta song. 


Pi Lambda Theta Cheer Song 
Do you wear the key and scepter 
With its meaning just for you? 
Do you love Pi Lambda Theta? 
In your heart you know you do. 
Oh, there’s not one tongue to praise her, 
There are hundreds, thousands, too. 
Loyal numbers sing her praises, 
Keeping faith with gold and blue. 


Rally round us! Raise the cheering! 
Shout with all your joy and glee! 
Praise with singing her we’re naming, 
Our fair fraternity! 

When endeavors fail of mention 

And success seems far away, 

Give a cheer for lives of SERVICE 
Winning glory day by day! 

Last April, Miss Lillian Gay Berry, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Indiana University, was 
elected president of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South at its meeting 
here on our campus. This is the first time in 
the history of the Association that woman has 
been elected to this office. Miss Berry is an 
associate member of Iota. She is much in de- 
mand as a speaker in all parts of the state. At 
the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation she addressed the Classical Section 
on the topic, “Erasmus and Modern Methods 
of Teaching Latin.” In 1930 Miss Berry, 
in collaboration with Miss Josephine Lee, pub- 
lished a text for high school students entitled, 
Latin—Second Year. 





Delta 

A new note was added to the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the University of Pittsburgh, 
when Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, 
on October 24, entertained 175 students in 
Education at an International Tea. The In- 
ternational Art Exhibition had opened in 
Pittsburgh just the week before. On this ac- 
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count and since all women interested in edu- 
cation should be internationally minded, the 
social committee decided that an International 
Tea would be appropriate. 

The walls were decorated with vividly col- 
ored posters depicting scenes of foreign coun- 
tries. ‘Two geography games and a Chinese 
fan game were played. The successful con- 
testants were given such favors as Japanese 
writing paper, a Chinese incense burner, and 
a teakwood basket. Other interesting fea- 
tures were a Mexican national dance in cos- 
tume and Hungarian piano selections. Even 
the refreshments carried out the international 
theme—Chinese tea served from a Russian 
samovar, German cookies, French vanilla ice 
cream, and Italian almonds. 

The president, after her address of wel- 
come, introduced Pi Lambda Theta and set 
forth its aims and its importance to education. 





Xi 

Xi chapter had an unusually active sum- 
mer group this year. There were twenty 
members and seven initiates. Meetings were 
held each week, many of them social gath- 
erings. One meeting was held with the 
members of the Women’s Education Club. 
The unique thing about Xi’s summer chapter 
is that their records and funds are kept sep- 
arate from those of the winter chapter. 

At an initiation service and Founder’s Day 
Banquet on November 2, Xi chapter init- 
iated five new members and had as its guests 
the Detroit Alumnae chapter. The program 
which was especially appropriate to Founder’s 
Day was called the “Three Ages of Pi 
Lambda Theta, Past, Present and Future.” 
It consisted of a history of Pi Lambda Theta 
which was compiled by Miss Frances Dear- 
born, an account of Xi’s program for 1931, 
and a prophecy for Pi Lambda Theta’s fu- 
ture was given in the form of a Founder’s 
Day address delivered in 1961 which re- 
viewed the developments up to that time. 

Xi chapter has been asked by the Dean of 
the School of Education at Michigan, to co- 
operate with the local chapter of Phi Delta 
appa in organizing the undergraduate ac- 
tivities of the Education School. 





Alpha-Beta 
Miss Zoe Bayliss, assistant dean of women 





at the university, entertained members of Al- 
pha Beta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, hon- 
orary educational sorority, and other guests 
at a tea at her home, 223 Clifford Court, 
recently. 

Receiving were Miss Alice Scarseth, presi- 
dent of the local chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, 
and Miss Zoe Bayliss, vice-president. Pre- 
siding at the tea table and assisting in the 
rooms were Miss Della Kibbe of the state 
department of public instruction and past vice- 
president of national Pi Lambda Theta, Miss 
Susan Davis, Miss Regina Crowley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Nofsaker and Miss Gertrude Beyer. 

In keeping with Halloween, the decorative 
scheme was carried out in golden candles, 
pumpkins, russet and white chrysanthemums 
and yellow roses. 





Southern California Alumnae 

From the letter sent out by the program 
chairman of Southern California Alumnae, 
Nora Sterry, we quote the following: 

“Every member of Pi Lambda is an edu- 
cational leader. If as our year’s work we de- 
velop in our own thoughts a clearer concept 
of the factors promoting national and local 
peace and prosperity, a truer understanding 
of the present abundance of our country, our 
organization will exert a far reaching influence 
in the establishment of business and social 
confidence and in the stabilizing of economic 
conditions. 

Our program theme for this year is “The 
Promotion of Prosperity.” Our work will be 
the discovery and utilization of facts conducive 
to that end. Our service will be the dissem- 
ination of these facts and of a spirit of rational 
optimism to eradicate the alien forces now at- 
tempting to overthrow our social structure. 





St. Louis Alumnae Chapter 
On October 31, thirty members drawn 
from Alpha, Epsilon, Zeta, Theta, and Rho 
chapters, were duly installed as the St. Louis 
Alumnae chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Geographically the group includes repre- 
sentatives from Lindenwood College fac- 
ulty at St. Charles and from suburban towns 
in both Illinois and Missouri. 
By special request the installing officer was 
Ella Victoria Dobbs under whose leadership 
the initial group was brought together and 
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encouraged in its co-operative plans. 

The setting for the ceremony was most 
impressive. The end of the long room had 
been screened off and the light from the win- 
dows softened by blue gauze curtains, and a 
beautiful batik hanging, made by Miss Flor- 
ence Knepper. The members entered bear- 
ing lighted candles, significant of their active 
service in the field. These were set in charm- 
ing little blue candlesticks of Japanese make. 
As the roll of the chapters represented was 
called by the installing officer, members rose. 
When all were standing, the purposes of Pi 
Lambda Theta as set forth in the constitution 
were repeated in unison. An impressive ritual 
for the installation of alumnae chapters was 
used for the first time. 

The installation was preceded by a delight- 
fully appointed luncheon at the (Women’s) 
Town Club where the regular meetings of the 
chapter are held. The handpainted place- 
cards also carried the responses for the in- 
stallation service. 

The nucleus of this group has been meet- 
ing informally at the lunch hour for the past 
three years on the fourth Saturday of each 
month. This time and place of meeting will 
be continued and a most cordial invitation is 
extended to any member of the fraternity 
passing through St. Louis on the fourth Sat- 
urday of any month to find her way at the 
lunch hour to the Town Club, 1138 Locust 
Street, and make herself known. 

A cordial invitation is also extended to all 
members residing in or near St. Louis to be- 
come members of this new chapter. 

The officers of the chapter are: 

President—Matilde C. Gecks, Assistant 
Superintendent St. Louis City Schools. 

Vice-President—Ida H. Hoos, Principal 
Meramec School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary—Ethel R. Weeden, Professor of 
Education, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Treasurer—Mata V. Bear, Department 
Tests and Measurements, St. Louis City 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Journal extends hearty congratulations 
to this new chapter which is calling itself “the 
lucky thirteenth.” May its auspicious begin- 
ning be a prophesy of happy comradeship and 
faithful service in the name of Pi Lambd 
Theta. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 











A New Type of Teachers College 


This fall there has been established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a 
Demonstration and Experimental Teachers 
College for “the development of a new race 
of teachers.” This new college, which is 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
professor of education, Teachers College, will 
attempt to demonstrate radically different 
methods in the selection and training of young 
men and women who are to become teachers 
in nursery, elementary, and secondary schools. 
The college will also serve as a demonstration 
college in which graduate students in Teachers 
College may observe improved methods in the 
training of teachers. It will thus bear the 
same relation to the field of teacher training 
as the Lincoln School and Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College bear to the field 
of elementary and secondary education. The 
student body is being limited during this first 
year to one hundred young women and one 
hundred young men who give promise of de- 
veloping desirable leadership in the field of 
education. Selection is being made on the 
basis of good health, sound scholarship, desir- 
able personal qualities, and promise of unusual 
growth. 

From three to five years will be required 
to complete the course, depending upon each 
student’s ability. At least one year will be 
spent in travel and study abroad; some time 
will be devoted to actual work in industry and 
business; and one year of satisfactory teach- 
ing in co-operating private and public school 
systems will be required. ‘The college will 
not use the point system, but graduation will 
be based upon examinations of practical as 
well as academic character. B.S. and M.S. 
degrees will be granted. 

The central core of the curriculum will 
deal with the child, and the students will 
have close contact with the children in the 
laboratory schools of Teachers College and 
other institutions. The cultural advantages 


of New York City will be utilized to as great 
an extent as posible, and the social life of the 
students will be given special consideration. 
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World Conference on Education Held 


Wide Range of General and Special Educational Topics Discussed by Speakers from Several 
Countries; Presidents of Many Educational Associations Among Those Delivering 


Talks; Important Resolutions Adopted. 


The report of the meeting of the World 
Federation of Educational Association held in 
Denver in the closiing days of July, crowded 
out of the October Journal is a here- 
with. : saat 

CuarLes H. WILLIAMS 
Secretary, W. F. E. A. 


HE World Conference on Education held 
at Denver, Colorado, from July 27 to 
August 1 by the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations has gone into history as one 
of the most successful of international educa- 
tional meetings. The paid registration num- 
bered 3,834. Thirty-one countries had repre- 
sentatives present as follows: Alaska, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Canal Zone. Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, French Equatorial 
Africa, Germany, Guatemala, Hawaii, India, 
Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Northern Ireland, Palestine, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Scotland, Sweden, Syria, Wales, and the 
United States. Attendance at the group con- 
ference was open without charge to all pre- 
sons, so the actual attendance was larger than 
that indicated by the registration figures. 

The program, which covered a wide range 
of general and special educational topics, 
proved highly satisfactory, the interest mani- 
fested being most gratifying. Especially signi- 
ficant was the large attendance at the sessions 
featuring speakers from several countries, thus 
attesting the rapid growth of the international 
viewpoint. 

The presidents of many of the chief educa- 
tional associations of the world were among 
the speakers, including Miss Florence M. Hale, 
National Education Association of the United 
States; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, Japanese Ed- 
ucation Association; Harry Linville, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers; R. B. Miller, 
Educational Institute of Scotland; Robert 
Neilly, Irish National Teachers Organiza- 
tion; Angus Roberts, National Union of 


Teachers of England and Wales; and P. Ses- 
hadri, All India Teachers Federation. Among 
the general secretaries of national organiza- 
tions outside the United States appearing on 
the program were Sir Frank Goldstone, Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales; Mr. Thomas Henderson, Educational 
Institute of Scotland; Dr. Masanori Oshima, 
Japanese Imperial Education Association; Mr. 
G. R. Parker, Honorary Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
of England and Wales, and Mrs. U. Gordon 
Wilson, Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Schools of England and Wales. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
Conference was the exhibition of rapid trans- 
mission of dispatches to various parts of the 
world, messages being telegraphed from the 
platform at one of the general meetings and 
answers being received in a few minutes from 
many eminent educators in the United States, 
Europe, Asia, and South America. 

The extensive education exhibits, both of 
books and of samples of educational work in 
various cities, were of excellent character and 
attracted numerous visitors. 

Important resolutions were adopted carry- 
ing out the policies of the Herman-Jordan 
committees in the interest of world peace and 
calling upon teachers everywhere to assist in 
advancing the cause of education in the fields 
represented by the various sections of the Con- 
ference. 

The accommodations offered by the city 
of Denver were excellent, and the entertain- 
ment provided by the teachers and citizens of 
Denver and Colorado was of outstanding 
character, affording much pleasure to all par- 
ticipating. 

Officers for the next biennial period were 
elected as follows: President, Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe of Columbia University, New York; vice- 
presidents, Europe, Mr. Thomas Henderson, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Asia, Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Shanghai, China; America, Mr. Harry 
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Charlesworth, Vancouver, Canada; secretary- 
general, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine; secretary, Charles H. ig ge Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, and treasurer, Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, Toronto, Canada. 

Members elected or re-elected on the Board 
of Directors were as follows: Miss Selma M. 
Borchardt, Washington, D. C., U. S. A.; 
Mr. Harry Charlesworth, Vancouver, Can- 
ada; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, Tokyo, Japan; 
Mr. Thomas Henderson, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; Dr. P. W. Quo, Shanghai, China; Mr. 
Thomas J. O’Connell, Dublin, Ireland; Mr. 
G. R. Parker, London, England; Mr. Angus 
Roberts, London, England; Mr. P. Seshadri, 
Cawnpore, India; Dr. Otto Tacke, Stettin, 
Germany; and Miss Annie C. Woodward, 
Somerville, Mass., U.S. A. 

The time and place of the next World Con- 
ference were left to be determined later, 
though invitations were received from several 
countries. The holding of a Regional Confer- 
ence in Honolulu, Hawaii, in the summer of 
1932 was approved by the Board of Directors, 
the details of arrangements being left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Delegate Assem- 
bly Fourth Biennial Conference of the 
W. F. E. A. at Denver, Colorado 
Herman-Jordan Committees 
Comittee No. I 

Since truthful information is basal to inter- 
national understanding and peace, and correct 
geographical knowledge is contributory to those 
ends, the W. F. E. A. recommends that a 
committee be appointed to study geography 
materials and to compile a list of sources for 
geography teaching materials by countries, 
whereby more complete and accurate data 
may become available for schools and homes 
in order to establish: 

1. A more definite understanding of the 
interrelations between men and the more var- 
ious natural environments throughout the 
world; 

2. A clearer appreciation of 

(a) The common life problems of 
peoples; 

(b) The contributions of peoples in 
various regions to present day 
world civilization, as such con- 
tributions result from the inter- 


relations between life and natu- 
ral environment; 
(c) The resulting interdependence 
among peoples and places; and 
3. A firmer realization of the necessity for 
international understanding that will aid world 
peace and world prosperity. 
Note—Existing educational and geographical 
organizations can be used as agencies of co- 
operation in this study. 
Committee No. Il 
The W. F. E. A. endorses and desires to 
encourage the writing and teaching of the 
history of civilization, particularly in the social 
studies, thus placing the history of each nation 
in its proper international setting. 
Committee No. Ill 
1. The W. F. E. A. urges colleges and 


universities to establish courses in Interna- 
tional Relations and to place increased empha- 
sis upon subjects in the curriculum which pro- 
mote international understanding and friend- 
ship, such as the history of international rela- 
tions, international law, treaties and agree- 
ments, arbitration cases, international organi- 
zations, comparative government, etc. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that a 
committee be appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors to consider the possibility of the forma- 
tion of an international University Board with 
the following purposes in view: 

(a) To establish a uniform system of 
evaluating entrance credits, and 

(b) To assist in adjusting the foreign 
student to his new environment by 
suitable means, such as the Inter- 
national House, and to study the 
problem of fitting him to readjust 
himself upon his return home so 
that his usefulness and service to 
his own country will be increased. 

3. The W.F.E. A. recommends: 

(a) The teaching of plays and games 
of various countries, correlated with 
social studies, and urges that liter- 
ature and directions dealing with 
this type of instruction be made 
more generally available; and 

(b) ‘The holding of play days, which 
by their nature eliminate competi- 
tion between nation and nation, in 
order to bring together the youth of 
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the different countries of the 
world. 

4. The W. F. E. A. recommends the 
formulation of a plan whereby young people 
may broadcast, by radio, speeches describing 
the life, customs and ideals of their respective 
countries and exchange messages of good will 
and amity. 

5. The W. F. E. A. urges colleges and 
universities to establish bureaus for the purpose 
of disseminating information concerning the 
people of various countries by furnishing 
speakers from among their foreign students and 
by supplying articles written by them to news- 
papers and other periodicals. 

Committee No. IV 

1. The W. F.E. A. pledges its active sup- 
port to the purpose of the Conference on the 
reduction and limitation of armaments to be 
held at Geneva in 1932, and calls upon its 
affiliated organizations to urge upon the re- 
spective governments participating in the Con- 
ference to support measures for a drastic re- 
duction of all armaments. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that in 
view of the above Conference: 

(a) Facts and references bearing upon 
the purposes of the Conference be 
collected and a bibliography be pre- 
pared; 

(b) These data and materials be made 
available to schools through exist- 
ing agencies, so far as possible, to 
the end that more complete teach- 
ing content be at hand for the study 
of this current world problem; and 

(c) Adequate instruction on this subject 
be given in the schools of all na- 
tions early in the coming school 
year, 

Committee No. V 

1. The W. F. E. A. is of opinion that, 
as a basis for an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of co-operation underlying govern- 
mental movements towards international good 
will which should be taught during school 
life, it is wise for all children in schools to gain 
knowledge of those historic experiences where 
peoples have carried out joint projects dem- 
onstrating international good will and confi- 
dence. 

(Note: Examples of such projeets are the 
International Arch and Park celebrating the 


century of an unarmed boundary between 
Canada and the United States, the monument, 
“Christ of the Andes,” on the boundary be- 
tween Chile and Argentine, the Peace Bridge 
at Buffalo, and others that make the desired 
appeal to children.) 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends to edu- 
cators in all lands that the machinery of peace 
be studied with increasing emphasis through- 
out school life. 

3. The W. F. E. A. urges all institu- 
tions for the training of teachers to make the 
study of International Relations and World 
Peace a required subject in the curriculum. 

4. The W. F. E. A. urges authors and 
publishers to revise their textbooks in history 
and other social studies in the light of the 
Paris Pact, so as to include a record of the 
various steps which have been taken to pro- 
mote world peace. 

Preparation of Teachers 

1. The W. F. E. A. recommends the in- 
itiation of a study of the curricula of teacher 
training institutions of all countries in their 
bearing upon the education of future teachers 
in nationalism and in international under- 
standing. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends that 
teachers colleges and schools of education hav- 
ing graduate departments offer courses in 
Comparative Education where this is not al- 
ready done and that qualified students be en- 
couraged to choose such courses. It also rec- 
ommends that, when qualified instructors can 
be secured, Comparative Education be offered 
in summer schools and in university extension 
divisions for the benefit of teachers in service. 

International Understanding 

1. The W. F. E. A. recommends to the 
Directors the appointment of a committee 
whose function shall be: first, to discover those 
countries whose people and culture are least 
known or inadequately understood by school 
children in other lands because of a paucity 
of effective literature; second, to invite writers 
of talent in those countries to produce the 
needed type of literature and to select exist- 
ing literature for translation into other lan- 
guages; and, third, to devise ways and means 
of procuring funds for this purpose. 

2. The W. F. E. A. recommends: 

(a) That governments and states 
should, where necessary, bring 
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about such modifications of the 
existing laws as will make the in- 
terchange of teachers a real possi- 
bility ; 

(b) That the interchange of pupils 
during vacations or in the course 
of the school term should be en- 
couraged ; 

(c) That the interchange of corre- 
spondence and publications be- 
tween schools should be extended; 

(d) That schemes be _ considered 
whereby individual schools in dif- 
ferent countries should be paired 
with similar schools in other coun- 
tries with a view to the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding— 
(Note: The scheme instituted by 
the Anglo-American Committee 
under the auspices of the secondary 
department of the University of 
Pennsylvania is an illustration) ; 


(e) That adequate time should be given 
to the study of foreign languages in 
order to facilitate intercommuni- 
cation and good understanding; 
and 

(f) That in the curriculum or in ex- 
tra-curricular activities adequate 
attention should be given to the de- 
velopment of international under- 
standing. 

3. The W. F. E. A. recommends that a 
committee be created within the Federation to 
study existing methods in the various coun- 
tries and to develop definite projects for the 
promotion of adult education in international 
understanding. 

Educational Attaches 

The W. F. E. A. reaffirms its recommen- 
dation that Educational Attaches be appointed 
in all embassies and urges upon its affiliated 
associations increased activity in their respec- 
tive countries to this end. 





Law or War? 


Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom Have Petition Signed to Present to 
President Hoover at Disarmament Conference in February; Many Other Organiza- 


tions Active in World Peace Movement. 


In earlier times if Richard Roe found it 
hard to collect a debt from Joe Doe the 
court might authorize a “trial by battle” and 
stand by to assure fair play. If John could 
vanquish Richard his obligation to pay the 
debt ceased. 

Civil courts have long since abolished ¢rial 
by battle in personal disputes and slow prog- 
ress is steadily being made toward a saner 
method of procedure between nations. It 
has been said that the substitution of Law for 
War will be accomplished by women. Two 
significant expressions attest the activity of 
women toward this end. 

During the summer The Disarmament 
Caravan sponsored by the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom of 
which Jane Addams is honorary president and 
active leader, traveled across the country from 
coast to coast collecting signatures to a huge 
petition which was presented to President 


Hoover on October 10. The line of cars 
stretched for over a mile. The petition is to 
be presented by President Hoover to the Dis- 
armament Conference to be held in Geneva 
in February, next. Was your name on that 
petition? 

Another monster petition is being signed 
now. Under the auspices of the women’s 
organizations which compose the conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, petitions are 
being circulated and may be signed by any 
woman over eighteen whether or not 2 mem- 
ber of the organizations included, which are: 
American Association of University Women 
National League of Women Voters 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 

tian Association 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Clubs 
National Council of Women for Home Mis- 
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sions 
Federation of Women’s Boards for Foreign 

Missions of North America 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Board of Women’s Christian Tem- 

perance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
National Women’s Conference of American 

Ethical Union. 

The statement on these petitions reads: 

“We, the undersigned women of the 
United States, hereby petition the Interna- 
tional Disarmament Conference to gratify the 
expectations and hopes of the world by put- 
ting into immediate and unhesitating effect 
the pledges already made for the reduction 
of national armaments. 

“The Allies and Associates pledged world 
disarmament to their adversaries; the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations promised it; 
great nations have solemnly agreed that in- 
ternational disputes shall be settled by peace- 
ful methods without resort to war; and, lastly, 
through the Briand-Kellogg Pact, war has 
been renounced. 

“Clearly, the next step is the bold reduc- 
tion of every variety of armament. To do 
less would violate treaty obligations, awaken 
suspicion, and incite fresh war talk. 

“The assurances of peace will become in- 
vincible when the reduction of armament for 
which we plead has been secured. Wars will 
cease when governments so resolve.” 

There is still time to sign one of these 
papers. Your signature should mean more 
than a mere wish for peace. It should guar- 
antee such active service as you may be able 
to give. It should signify some thoughtful 
knowledge of the conditions which have made 
the world “grow smaller” and brought all 
nations into closer commercial and social re- 
lationships. 

This second petition is to be sent directly 
to the Geneva Conference. In accepting the 
Caravan petition President Hoover said “in 
a democracy, action waits on the demand of 
the people.” These petitions offer a means 
of expression for all who want peace to stand 
out and be counted. 

There is a very close relationship between 
the ideals emphasized in the homes and school- 
rooms of one generation and the trend of 


public opinion in the next. Are we educat- 
ing this generation into viewpoints which will 
make for general world friendliness, or which 
will crystalize race and national prejudices? 








PUBLICATIONS 


Pusuications. A Guide to Children’s 
Literature. Florence E. Bamberger, Ph. D., 
and Angela M. Broening, Ph. D. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDNRE. J. Walter 
Reeves, chairman of the department of speech, 
The Peddie School Hightstown, N. J. 102 
pp. Heath. 64c. 

THE Lesson AssIGNMENT. William G. 
Carr, director, Research Division, N. E. A., 
and John Waage, counsellor, Huntington 
Beach, Cal., Union H. S. 98 pp. Stanford 
University Press, $1.50. 

TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY CuRRICU- 
LuM. Sheldon Emmor Davis, president of 
State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 549 
pp. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Faps AND FALiactEs IN PrEsENT-Day 
Epucation. H. E. Buchholz (pen name 
Ezekiel Cheever), Baltimore, Md. 200 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Srupies ArE Nor Everytuinc. Max 
McConn, Dean Lehigh University. Illus- 
trated by Herb Roth. The Viking Press, $2. 

How We Learn. Walter B. Pitkin. 263 
pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.60. 

THe Way Out oF EpucaTionaL Con- 
Fusion. John Dewey, Professor of Philoso- 
phy Columbia University. 41 pp. Harvard 
University Press. 

PROGRESSIVE TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. Ellsworth Collings. 528 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

THE PLatoon ScHooL In AMERICA. Ros- 
coe David Case. 283 pp. Stanford University 
Press. $3. 

EFFECTIVE Stupy Hasits. Charles Bird. 
238 pp. The Century Co. 

PIONEERS OF WoMEN’s EDUCATION IN 
THE Unrrep States. Willystine Goodsell. 
303 pp. McGraw-Hill Company. $2.25. 

MAKING THE Most oF HicH ScHOooL. 
Clyde M. Hill and Raymond D. Mosher. 288 
pp. Laidlow Brothers. $0.96. 
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Specialist Named for U. S. Office 


Dr. David Segel, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed specialist in educa- 
tional tests and measurements in the U. S. 
Office of Education research and investiga- 
tion division. ‘This position was created by the 
last Congress. Dr. Segel is a native of Kansas, 
and has taught there and in a number of other 
states. He received'his A.B. degree from the 
University of California, his A.M. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and his Ph.D. degree from Leland Stanford 
University. For the past seven years he has 
been in the research department of the public 
schools of Long Beach, California. In his 
new work, Dr. Segel will conduct studies deal- 
ing with the construction and evaluation of 
tests, administer measurement programs, and 
co-operate with bureaus of research and with 
individuals making studies in the field of edu- 
cation. He will also organize and conduct 
an information service for school officails and 
others interested in problems of tests and 
measurements, advise and assist school officials 
in surveys or studies of school systems, and 
assist in surveys conducted by the Office of 
Education. 





Field Workers to Combat Illiteracy 

Randall J. Condon, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Cincinnati, member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and Charles 
G. Maphis, director of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of Virginia, have 
been appointed to newly created positions on 
the National Advisory Committee on Illiter- 
acy. 

Dr. Condon and Dr. Maphis will meet with 
members of state committees on illiteracy, 
representatives of state departments of educa- 
tion, leading local educators, and others in- 
terested in the eradication of illiteracy, to 
help make plans for the education of those 


who are unable to read and write. These two 
new positions, according to Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, chairman of the executive committee 
of the national committee, provide for the 
first direct field work of the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy since the 1930 cen- 
sus returns on illiteracy have been assembled, 
The returns show that there are in the United 
States 4,283,753 persons over ten years of 
age who cannot read or write. 





A Special Secretary for the Department of 
Elementary School Principals 

Miss Eva G. Pinkston, of Dallas, Texas, 
past president of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, has been appointed as 
special secretary by that department. Miss 
Pinkston, who began her work early in the 
fall at the National Education Association 
headquarters, will devote the greater part of 
her time to effective membership plans for 
the Department of Elementary Principals. 





Professional Pan Hellenic Meets 
Miss Hazel Prehm of Theta Chapter rep- 
resented Pi Lambda Theta at the meeting 
of the Women’s Professional Pan Hellenic 
Association, which occurred on February 13- 
14, 1931, at Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 





Take Trip to South America 
Marion Elderton and her sister Anne, spent 
their vacation on a West Indies and South 
American cruise. 





Convention Movies Available 
Have you seen the motion picture of the 
Biennial Council? If not, you still have 
a treat coming. Apply to Miss Katherine 
Fry, School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon, for rental arrange- 
ments. 





whenever a change is to be made. 





Do you chapter members receive the Journal regularly? 
perfect addresses in Mrs. Nardin’s mailing list. Send in both old and new address 


If not, it is due to the im- 
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